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Sournal of elles Bettres. 


REVIEW: 
From the London Atheneum. 


i Life of Sir Waller Scott, Bart. Vol. 1V* 
p, Cadell 5 London, Murray, Whittaker & 


th yolame, the most interesting of the series, 
ses the brightest period of Scott’s fame—the years 
en 1916 and 1820, when the “ Antiquary,” thé 
S ‘My Landlord,” * Rob Roy,” and “ Ivanhoe,” 
to the eager’public in rapid succession 


“8 


of all round us. Rat this presupposed a grand bouleverse. 
ment of sociely. In mean while, I think my noble friend 
is something like my old peacock, who chooses to bivouac 

apart from his lady, and sit below my bedroom window, 
to keep me awake with his screeching lamentation; only 
I own he is not equal in melody to Lord Ryron, for Fere 
thee well, and if for ever, &c., is ary one Se 
deed. After all c'est eat génie mal logé, and that’s all that 
can be said about ‘it. 


The next is from’s letter to Joanna Baillie, written, 
by the way, very shortly after Washington Irving’s after. 
chronicled visit ‘to Abbotsford :— | - 


“You know, by this. time, that we have -had a visit 
from Lady Byron, delightful both on its own account, 





sand because it was accompanied with good news and a 


.”“ Rob Roy,” and “ Ivanhoe,”) which are 
si astong the highest of their author's fictions, 
own of —diciated, in the midst of struggles with 
bodily‘anguish as-must have destroyed the 
prostrated the mind of one less self-possessed 
mergetic. “The Bride” was alternately dictated 
Laidlaw and John ety oe latter, 
4 ir. Lecktiart,— 
s ore thé first day he alwayn took care 

we a dozen of pens ade heloee 
Sesh ca's on which oh Gout lay, and that theugh 
pinent, he usually continued the sentence in the same 
< Bat when dialogue of peculiar animation was 
progress, spirit seemed to triumph altogether over 
= arose from his couch and walled up and 
slg raising and lowering his voice, and, as 

iw fe acting the parts.” 

We have characterised this volume as more interest. 
p than its predecessors. The cause may be, that dur- 
@ time to whith it refers, the biographer became 
onal! acquainted with “ The Great Unknown,” and |. 
fore able to link together the correspondence it 
(which also is Scoti’s best,) by a richer chain 
and personal reminiscence than he could 
for the earlier portiun of his work. The first 


: Swe shall extract from the letters are a couple of 


ages which require a few connecting words :— 


Eepen' 's romance sdéins to be concluded for 
d it is surely time, after he bas announced, 
a they themselves have announced, half a dozen 
Rewspaper editors, to have been his confi- 
= the occasion. 
fame that seeks such a read to it. But Lord 
with high genius and many points of a noble 
= Large feeling, has Childe Harolded himself, and 
himself, into too great a resemblance of the 

§ of his i imagination e has one excuse, how- 
Seen sed one. I been reckoned to make 
hit enough ata pirate, or an outlaw, or a smug- 
ng bandit ; bat I cannot say I was ever so much en- 
ed with my work as to think of carrying off a drift 
iy neighbour's sheep, or half a dozen of his milk cows. 
yi Temember, in the rough times, having a scheme 
Duke of Baccleach, that when the worst came 
dp the worst, Wwe should repair Hermitage Castle, and 
wend Hood and his merry men, at the expense 


ere last week by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
price of fifty cents.” 
® 11—rart IL.—sEpt. 12, 1837. 
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i 
of 


— 


he seated himself 
turned himself on his pillow: with a groan of) pressed 


Surely it is a strange thirst of 


ter from you. I we could not keep her longer 
than a day with us, which. was spent on the banks of the 

arrow, and I hope and believe she was ean 
us, because I am sure she will be so with every 
that is.intended to please her: meantime her visit 
me a most lawyer-like fit of the bile, I have lived too 
long to be surprised at any instance of human csprice, 
but still it vexes me.. Now, one would suppose Lady 
Byron, young, beautiful, with birth, | and rank, and for. 
tune, and taste, and high a admir- 
able good sense, qualified to have ‘made happy one whose 
talents are so high as Lord Byron's, and whose marked 
propensity it is to like those who are qualified to admire 
and understand his talents; and yet it has proved other- 
wise. I can safely say my heart ached for her all the 
time we were together; there was so much patience 
and decent resignation to a situation which must have 
on her thoughts, that she was to me one of the 
most interesting creatures I seen for_a score of 
years. I am sure I should not ‘have felt such strong 
kindness towards her had she been at the height of her 
fortune, and in the full enjoyment of all the brilliant 
prospects to which she seemed destined.” - 





Taken in conjunction with the generous defence of 
Byron, which is known to have proceeded from Scott's 
pen, these passages exhibit him in a most amiable light. 

In this volume, too, we find plenteous notices of the 
\increasing splendours of Abbotsford, delightfully inter- 
mixed with glimpses of Scott’s benevolence and. consi- 
deration as a landlord and a master. Here’ is a short 
letter to Laidlaw which bears out our remarks :-— 


“ Should the. weather be rough, and you nevertheless 
obliged to come to town, do not think of riding, but take 
the Blacher. Remember your health is of consequence 
to your family. Pray talk generally with the notables of 
Darnick—I mean Rutherford, and so forth, concerning 
the best ordering of the road to the marle; and also of 
the foot-road. It appears to me some route inight be 
found more convenient than the present, but that which 
is-most agreeable to those interested shall also be most 
agreeable for me. Asa patriotic member of the com- 
munity of Darnick, I consider their rights equally im. 
portant as my own. 

“T told you I should like to convert the present stead- 
ing at Beechland into a little hamlet of labourers, which 
we will name Abbotstown. The art of making people 
happy is to leave them much to'their own guidance, but 
some little regulation is necessary. Jn the firet place, I 
should like to have active and decent there: then 
it ig to be considered on what footing-they should be. 
I conceive the best possible is, that they should pay for 
their cottages, and cow-grass, and potato-ground, and 
be paid for their labour at the ordinary rate. | would 
give them some advantages sufficient to balance the fol- 

wing condilions, which, after all, are ph en in my 
a That they shall eS and 








the account of Scott’s discovery of the 
regalia of Scotland, to which, in the fulness of his poeti- 
cal loyalty, he appears to haveattached great aiid solemn 
| importance. 

We now come to Mr. Lockhart’s personal reminis- 


monplace, brought against it by those whose standard of 
excellence was “ the best table-talk of Edinburgh—made 
up of brilliant disquisition, such as might be transferred 
without alteration to a professor’s note-book or the pages 
of a critical review, and of sharp word-catching, ingenious 
thrasting and parrying of dialectics, and all the quips 


cad alate ns ai The whole is 
good, and bears the stamp ‘Sully ten to proheckan 


to St, the public, we Sine}, seed pester & ony ts the 
magician’s den in Castle street :— 


“Tt had bat a single Venetian window, opening on a 
patch of turf not much larger than itself, and the aspect 
of the place was on the whole sombrous. The walls 
were entirely clothed with books; most of them folios 
and quartos, and all in that complete state of sees 
which at a glance reveals a tinge of bibliomania. 
dozen volumes, ur so, needful for immediate ermine 
reference, were placed close by him on a small movable 
frame—something like a damb-waiter. All the rest 
were in their proper niches, and wherever a volume had 
been lent, its room was occupied by a wooden block of 
the same size, having a card with the name of the bor- 
rower and datc-of the Joan tacked on its front. The old 
bindings had obviously been retouched and regilt in the 
most approved manner ; the new, when the books were 
of any mark, were rich, but never gaudy—a large pro- 
portion of blue moroeco—all stamped with his device of 
the portcullis, and its motto clausus tutus an 
anagram of his name in Latin. * * His own pm 
apparatus was a very handsome old box, richly 
lined with crimson velvet, and containing ink-bottles, 
taper-starrd, &c., in silver—the whole in such order that 
it might haye come from the silversmith's window half 
an hour be Besides his own huge , there — 
were but two others in the room, and one of these seemed, °» 
from its position, to be reserved exclasively for the ama- 
nuensis. I observed, during the first evening I spent 
with him in this sanctum, that while he: talked, his 
hands were hardly ever idle. Sometimes he folded letter- 
covers—sometimes he twisted paper in’ peices 
forming both tasks with great mechanital expert 
and nicely; and when there was no loose pape! 
so dealt with, he his Spe npis A 


ed and fondled. Ti room had no apace far pctres oF 
Ri thgk eater siete: ag Pea ey 
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over the chimney-piece, with’ hland target om either 
side, and words mithe Hoe {each having its own 
story,) disposed star-fashion round them.” | 


Then follow three lively sketches of James Ballantyne 
the pompous, and Johnny the rowé, and Constable (the 
crafty of the “Chaldee manuscript”). But we can only 
make room for one story relating to John Ballantyne :— 


_ The sheriff told with peculiar unction the following 
anecdote of this spark. ‘The first time he went over to 
pick up curiosities at Paris, it happened that he met in 
the course of his traffickings a certain brother bookseller 
of Edinburgh, as unlike him as one man could well be 
to another—a grave, dry, presbyterian, rigid in all his 
notions as the buckle of his wig. This precise worthy 
having ascertained John’s address, went to call on him 
a day or two afterwards, with the news of some richly 
illuminated missal; which he might possibly be glad to 
make prize of. On asking for his, friend, a smiling la- 
quais de place informed him that Monsieur had gone 
out, but that Madame was at home, Not doubting that 
Mrs. Ballantyne had accompanied her husband on his 
trip, he desired to payjhis respects to Madame, and was 
ushered in accordingly. * But oh, Mr. Scott!’ said, or 
rather groaned the austere elder, on his return from this 
modern Babylon—‘oh, Mr. Scott, there was nae Mrs, 
John yonder, but a painted Jezabel sittin’ up in her bed, 
wi’ a wheen impudent French limmers like hersel’, and 
twa or three whiskered blackguards, takin’ their colla- 
tion o’ nicknacks and champagne winc! I ran.out o’ the 
house as if I had been shot.” What judgment will this 
wicked warld come to! The Lord pity us!’.” 


Our next extracts will be a-series of sketches of life 
at/Abbotsford, drawn from Mr. Lockhart’s accounts of 
his subsequent visits. Scott is doing the honours, on the 
occasion of his house-warming, to a party of his friends: 


“ At length we drew near Peterhouse, and found sober 
Peter himself and his brother-in-law, the facetious fac- 
totum, Tom Purdie, superintending, pipe in mouth, three 
or four sturdy labourers, basy in A oe down the turf 
for a bowling-green. ‘1 have planted hollies all round 
it, you see,” said Scott, ‘and laid out an arbour on the 
right-hund side for the laird ;-and here I mean to have 
a game at bowls after dinner every day in fine weather— 
for I take that to have been among the indispensables of 
our old vie de chateau.’ But I must not forget. the rea- 
son he gave me some time afterwards for having fixed 
on that spot for his bowling-green. ‘In truth,’ he then 
said, ‘I wished to have a smooth walk and a canny.seat 
for myself within ear-shot of Peter’s evening psalm.” 


We must pass the merry dinner—made all the noisier 
by John of Skye’s bag-pipe. On the subsequent morn- 
ing Scott borrows a copy of a new ediffon of the ‘ Faust’ 
from Mr. Lockhart’s table :— 


* When we met at breakfast a couple of hours after, 
he was full of the poom—dwelt with enthusiasm on the 
airy beauty of its lyrics, the terrible pathos of the scerie 
before the Mater Dolorosa, and the deep skill shown in~ 
the various subtle shadings of character between Me. 
phistopheles and poor Margaret. Ho remarked, how- 
ever, of the introduction, (which I suspect was new to’ 
him,) that blood would out—that, consummate artist as 
he was, Goethe was a German, ‘and that nobody but a 
German would ever have provoked a comparison with the 
book of Job, ‘the grandest poem that ever was written.’ 

* * Mr. Wilson mentioned a report tliat Coleridge 
was engaged on a translation of the Faust. ‘1 hope it 
is go, said Scott; * Coleridge made Schiller’s Wallen- 
stien far finer than hé‘found it, and so he will do b 
this; No man has all the resources of poetry in such 
profusion, but he cannot manage them so as to bring out 
any thing of his own on a large scale-at all worthy of 
his genius. He is like a lump of coal, rich with gas, 
which lies expending itself in puffs and gleams, unless 
some shrewd body will clap it into a cast-iron box, and 
compel the compressed element to do itself justice. - His 
fancy and diction would have long ago placed him above 
all his cotemporaries, had they been under the direction 
of a sound judgment and a stéady will.” * * 

*“ Before breakfast was over, the post-bag arrived, and 
its so numerous, that Lord Melville asked 

ion. was'on hand—not doubting that 
“some very particular reason ,for such a 
ts. He answered that it was much the 
and added, * though no one has kinder 
a and though Freeling and 
especially are a ready to stretch the point 










ys 
favour, I am nevertheless a fai: con- 
tributor to the revenue, for I think my bill for letters 


seldom comes under 150l. a-year; and as'to coach-par- 
cels, they are a perfect ruination” He then told with 
high merriment ewer me had sale befallen him. 
s morni spring,” he said, ‘I opened a 
lump of a despateh, without looking how it was sae 
ed, never doubting that it had trayeled under some om- 
nipotent frank, like the first lord of the admiralty’s, 
when, lo and behold, the contents proved to be a: 
play, by a young lady of New York, who kindly request- 
ed me to read and correct it, equip it with prologue and 
epilogue, procure for it a favourable reception from the 
manager of Drury Lane, and make Murray or Constable 
bleed handsomely for the copyright ; and on inspecting 
the cover, I fuund that I had been charged five pounds 
odd for the postage. - This was bad enough—but there 
was no help, so 1 groaned and submitted. A fortnight 
or so after, another packet, of not less formidable bulk, 
arrived, and | was absent enough to break its seal too 
without examination. Conceive my horror when out 
jumped the same identical tragedy of The Cherokee 
Lovers, with a second epistle from the authoress, stating 
that, as the winds had been boisterous, she feared the 
vessel intrusted with her former communication 
have foundered, and therefore judged it prudent to for- 
ward a duplicate” * * , 

“On returning to Abbotsford (from a stroll) we found 
Mrs. Scott and her daughters doing. penance under the 
merciless curiosity of a couple of tourists who had arrived 
from. Selkirk soon after we set out for Melrose. They 


were rich specimens—tall, lanky young men, both of 


them rigged out in new jackets aud trousers of the 
Macgregor tartan; the one, as they had revealed, being 
a lawyer, the other a unitarian preacher, from New 
England. These gentlemen, when told on their arrival 
that Mr. Scott was not at home, had shown such signs 
of impatience, that the servant took it for granted they 
must have serious business, and asked .if they would 
wish to speak a word with his lady. ‘They grasped at 
this, and so conducted themselves im the interview, that 
Mrs. Scott never doubted they had brought letters of in- 
troduction to her husband, and invited them accordingly 
to partake of her luncheon. They had been walking 
about the house and gruunds with her and her daughters 
ever since that time, and appeared at the porch when 
the sheriff and his party returned to dinner, as if they 
had been already fairly enrolled on his visiting list. For 
the moment he too was-taken in—he fancied that. his 
wife must have received and opened their credentials— 
and shook hands with them with courteous cordiality. 
But Mrs. Scott, with all her overflowing good-nature, 
was a shrewd observer; and she, before a minute had 
elapsed, interrupted the ecstatic compliments .of the 
strangers, by reminding them that her husband would 
be glad to have the letters of. the friends who had been 
so good as to write by them. It then turned out that 
there were no letters to be produced ; and Scott, ‘signi- 
fying that his hour for dinner approached, added, that 
as he supposed they meant to walk to Melrose, he could 
not trespass further on their time. The two lion-hunt- 
ers seemed quite unprepared for his abrupt escape; but 
there was about Seott, in perfection, when he chose to 
exert it, the power of civil repulsion ; he bowed the over- 
whelmed originals to his déor, aud on re-entering-the 
parlour, found Mrs. Scott complaining very indignantly- 
that they had gone so far as to-pull out their note-book, 
and beg an exact account, not only of his age, but of 
her own. Scott, already half releriting, laughed heartily 
at this misery. He observed, however, that ‘ if he were 
to take in all the world, he liad better put up a sign- 
post at once— ‘ 


Porter, ale, and British spirits, « 
Painted bright between twa trces; 


and that no traveller of respectability could ever be at a 
loss for such an introduction as would ensure his best 
hospitality.’ Still he was not quite pleased with what 
had happened, and as we were about to pass, half an 
hour afterwards, from the drawing-room to the dining- 
room, he said to his wife, ‘ Hang the Yahoos, Charlotte— 
but we should have bid them staydinner.’ ‘ Devil a-bit,’ 
quoth Captain John Ferguson, who had again come over 
itom Huntley Burn, and had been latterly assisting the 
Jady to amuse her Americans Devil a bit, my dear, 
they were quite in a mistake, I could see. The one 


house Tullyveolan or Tillytudlem—and the other, when 
Maida. happened to lay his nose against the window, ex- 
claimed, i-gi-ous! In short, they evidently meant 
all their humbug, not for R hee but for the culprit of 
Waverley, and the rest of rubbish.’ ‘* Well, well, 
skipper,’ was the reply, ‘ for a’ that, the loons would have 
been nane the waur o’ their kail.’” 





“*The Bride of Lammermoor, and the ‘ Legend 


4s 


they needed it ; for 7 


might | since has been, very favourable. It was" — 


asked Madame whether she designed to call her new| 


—Our English periodicals teem with # 


Montrose," would have 























































which they must have been 


wherever an 

believe that, : napintas 
sprung, of » from the author's 
Hagen Pre’ Bo 

tin either slightest symptom 7 
Dugald as by: ace of 
same ie Jarvie; a 
just, and worked out in 


_ ad humorous, 

if i€ had formed the loxurious entert = a 
as easy as was ever shaken by Rabelais: 
character of Montrose Nencalf sented ard 
been treated so fully as the subject 
tomed rapidity of the novelist’s execyti 
been enough to aecount for any ‘such 
Balderston—the hero of one of the } 
Cheatinne which he owed to the late 
aman of rare pleasantry, and best 
old Seotish stories that E ever Heath a 
the general opinion was then, nor do I be 


2 ees 


the time, by more Vhan one criti a mere 
and, though Scott himself veld Soe ry in afi 
admit this censure to be just, he allowed that 
have sprinkled rather too mucli parsley over his ¢ 
Bat even that blemish, for I grant that 
scrious one, could not disturb the profoun 
pathos of the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor’—to my} 
werful of all the tragedies | 


most pure and 

we: pene, readeravill be well please 
to have, in place of any critical observations om 
the following particulars of its composition. 


notes which its printer dictated when strete 

bed from which he well knew he was or 
book,’ says James Ballantine, * was not only we 
published, before Mr. Scott was able to rise: 
bed; and he assured me, that when it was fir 
his hands in a complete shape, he did not rec 
single incident, character, or conversation it 6 
He did not desire me,to understand, nor di 
stand, that his illness had erased from his 
original incidents of the story, with which he 
acquainted from his boyhood. These’ remais 
where they had ever been, or, to speak more: 
he remembered the general facts of the existed 
father and mother, of the son and ter, of t 
lovers, of the compulsory marriage, and thee 

by the bride upon the hapless bridegroom, with 
neral catastrophe of the whole. All.t 
recollected, just ds he did before he took to bit 
he literally recollected nothing else: not a sig 
racter i a by the romance, not one of 

scenes and pdints of humour, nor thing wit 
he was connected ‘as the writer’ of the work. 
long time, he said, ‘I felt myself very aneas 
course of my reading, lest I should be startled | 
ing something altogether glaring and fantastic. 
ever, I recollected that you had been the prit 

fe]t sure that you would not have permitted” 

of this sort to pass. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘upon’ 
how did you like it?’ ‘Why,’ he said, * 
felt it monstrous gross and grotesque; but still 
of it made me laugh, and [ trusted the gout 
public would not be less indulgent.’ Ido 
ever ventured to lead ‘to the discussion of this 
phenomenon again; but you may depend yj 
what I have now said is as distinetly t 
had been taken dow short-hand-at the mo 
should not otherwise have ventured to allude to’ 
rer at all. I believe you will agree with me 
ing that the history of the human mind contaim 
more wondérful.’ ” 


= 


cee 


Here we must conclude, leaving reluctantl 
adinirable letter to Maturin, recommending hia 
press the gunpowder preface to his “ Pour et€ 
counterblast to Coleridge's savage dissection @ 
tram,” in the appendix t “ Biographia LA 
and the excellent letters addressed to his elds 
entering the army, in which counsel and confidet 
rare a union !) are mingled in the happiest pr 
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EDITOR'S TABLE.” 


Blackwood, Miss Martineau, and Mr.t 
on Mr. Cooper’s England, which is treat 





severity on account of its and 





_Tbe Youral of Welles Rerrers 





“1 feelitig ; it is lookéd upon much as we 
"Mies Martineau’s “Society”? here, as a 
ed production, not with- 

4g merits, however, and with occasional 
. From Blackwood’s Magazine. for 

‘at we take the following remarks, which 
satter in a tolerably fair light :— 

“3 ilanthropists and philosophers in their 
: Lord aowrenta human moulds that love to dig 
1 in the roots of society, but would rather 
an tove, and rather be sulky than pleased—go 
efor h nature in its simplicity. in America. 
urse they make themselves disgusting there dnd 
sathome. To America,.as far as the natural- 
is the object, we can have no hostility. 
rary, we give credit to all their good quali- 
ire their perseverance, energy, and love of 
'e them as providentially placed in 
‘Yertile country, which they are appointed to 
Fiat civilisation. This could be done by none but 
Smen, or the descendants of Englishmen. The 

Sy the most intelligent and active people of the 
sapesmveontinent, have never been successful colo- 
Re larity and pleasantry of their manners ; 
inary ease with which they adapt them- 
ees io every kind of life; their dexterity in cuntriving 
and even live pleasantly, under the most repal- 
es; and, aboye all, the singular facility 
coalesce with the habits of savage life, 

at first sight to render them the fittest of 

h fo colonise a remote and wild country,—in a 
years of their possession of Canada they had 
werfectiy settled one small province; in the vast 

ries on she Mississippi they were mere rambling 
fs; and on the Gulf of Florida, the keys of Mexico 

be south, a positiun that of itself would tempt man 

, they had but one city, buried in swamps, and 
ving the name of a lazar-house than’a colony. 
e Anglo-American, taking those things inte his 
projected the shoots of his power north, west, 
with a vigorous vegetation which already 


» 
waa: 
we 


@ 


FSD, 
a 


f 


t is not with those that our blockheads of tra- 

is can associate. ‘The more educated orders of 
erica, those on whom the national character in every 
itty are constracted, know nothing, and-will know 
biking of those ramblers. They naturally fall into the 
of quacks like themselves,—expatriated Trish, 
French, English adventurers, traveling lectur- 
reformers; who havé gone to America to evade 

bts, under pretence of establishing justice all 
tidgand ruin their creditors as a preparative 
he renovation of mankind. From this class what 
j they learn but nonsense? and nonsense they learn, 
iis nonsense they put into print, and call philoso- 
ical travele in America ; and the result of all is, Bri- 
ignorance on American topics, and American in- 
at being misrepresented ; the whole issuing 

itte: between two nations, all whose political 
fests are in union, whose mutual advantage depends 
their mutual forbearance, who are precluded by na- 
from having any direct interference with each 
rand whose empires cannot touch until they meet 


‘Miss Martineau has just published a book-on Ame- 
» Exactly the book which we might expect from 
Martineau. Giddy, self-willed, well-intentioned, 
informed, ‘The poor woman is, of course, all for 
iy and my count@,’ without knowing how to pre- 
"the one, or do justice to the other. In America 
feat about, like a blind man listening to lectures on 
band colours, asking every body every thing, and 
pusfortunately deaf, and unable to hear any answer 
My, left to her own sagacity to make out its mean- 
any way she could. She went on a book-making 
and has in consequence come back laden 
and that book,Jadenwith absurdity, and 

pay, and ‘every thing. else in the world,’ as 
fws,.the comedian, used to say. And, except 
ing can rectify the natural obliquity of a + re- 
Fs vision, and no conviction of inadequacy pre-| 
any of the class from lecturing all mankind, we 
say that her book is one of the least injurious 
ne of the kind. 

mer prodigious female illuminator had heralded 
~ oe western world was to be A esapher 

© of the northern by this profound phi r 
ts, Miss Wright. What has extinguished this 
wilderness, we cannot venture to say. A 


‘| tay, and the whole party moved-gaily to the 


lest one of its pleiads, and the brillianey of Miss Wright 
beams has disappeared from western and eastern eyes at 
once and for ever. “3 
“The Americans are charged with being thin-skinned. 
If they are, we undoubtedly have not the more title to 
hart their skins. Bat if 
tourists who yearly luad our press with what they term 
‘ Accounts of America,’ make the slightest impression 
on the public mind of England, they do, England the 
greatest injustice possible. What! with the palpable 
silliness, trifling ignorance, and vulgarity of those works, 
with the imanity for substantial remark, the railroad 
speed for deliberate observatiun, the flippancy for wit, 
and the attempt to be abusive. without the talent to be 
sarcastic : how can it be conceived by any intelligent 
class in America, or in any other spot of civilisation ac- 
quainted with the intellectual force of Britain, that we 
should stoop {9 such maddy streams to slake our thirst 


for knowledge? The intelligent American should feel m9 


that it was utterly out of the question that any English- 
man whose opifiion was ever worth a farthing could be 
biased by the ernde stuff gathered by those itinerants; 
that, in fact, their volames scarcely survive the moment 
of publication, never would. be heard of at all but for the 
chance of their being mentioned iin a review, and, above 
all things, never would mould, stamp, or influence the 
national opinion of this country on the character of any} 
thing above a horde of Tartars. We will ullow that 
there are exceptions, and that we have some ‘ Tours in 
America’ written by gentlemen. But’ it is a rare per- 
formance, éven among those, which is net tinged with a 
spirit of bitterness. ‘The desire: to be critical at the ex- 
pense of being correct, is astrong but poor temptation. 
And the renown of saying smart things is palpably more 
valued than the honest reputation of seeing things as 
they are, speaking of them with that fairness which is’ 
so essential to true knowledge, and forgetting, from the 
moment when the pen is first dipped in ink, that there 
is such a thing as an Edinburgh 
the circumference of the globe. 


“On this ground we make our treaty. We call on 
the intelligent portion of America to despise the abuse 
of scribblers, whom we cannot recogniso as either aa- 
thors or Englishmen. In turn, we agree to disregard 
the abuse of the American newspapers, of the réturned 
tourists, and of that tribe—pretty numerous here at pre- 
sent—who, coming with large preténsions, in their own 
idea, to be received with flying colours, and finding that 
no trumpets are blown on the occasion, vent their wrath 
in ponderous volumes on the apathy of the mutton-eat- 
ing men of Britain to the representative geniuses of the 
western world. We-acknowiedge the depth of ‘this ca- 
lamity. But we must bear it. 


‘England has now the misfortune to displease Mr. 
Cooper. Mr. Coopex is a vulgar man, who having, from 
being bred to the sea, been enabled to give some strik- 
ing descriptions of sea affuirs, has_unluckily imagined 
himself an universal genius. His American novels are, 
we presume, sufficiently déscriptive of American life; 
and we cannot. have the slightest objection to give him 
all the credit his efforts deserve. On the strength of 
this trifling reputation he came to Europe, and has since 
been partly traveling on the continent, to pick up mate- 
rials for novels, and partly residing in England, actively 
employed in introducing himself ito society. That he 
may have made some way by this system is perfectly 
possible : for the- English are a yielding: people, and are 
even too fond of their ease to take much trouble in re- 
sisting any attempt of the kind. But the manners of 
the midshipman are. not likely to be congenial to the 
habits of nobility in any land; and though Mz, Cooper 
may have succeeded in getting occasionally into their 
drawing-rooms, yet he has evidently suffered the mortifi- 
cation of net being received quite as one of themselves. 
One of the anecdotes ‘of his very trifling and angry book 
shows the keen sense of injury which he sustained on 
such occasions. He tells us that he was invited to the 
table of some noble lord; dukes and earls figured at this 
reunion ; Lord Charleses and Lady. Emilies were in 
abundance. Mr, Cooper, irradiated by tho light of his 
own génius, stood in his corner of the drawing-room. 
Dinner was announced; a duke gave his arm to the 
lady of the house, an earl took the daughter ; the Lord 
Charleses and the Lady Emilies paired off without de- 


As Mr. Cooper had unluckily not provided t 
a Lady Emily, he was naturally left to follow; as in 
this couutry the ladies, and of course the gentlemen 
who attend them, take the nce. The result was, 


that Mr. Cooper was near the foot of the table: this he 





t is not to be divulged for the profaner ear.| 


Hooks upon as a prodigious grievance. How he would 
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Mr. Cooper's two duodecimos were 
ed last week by Carey, Lea and Blanchard, and 
have attracted considerable attention already. 
We confess to being tired ef Mr, Cooper’s 
books, other than his novels. He has a kink. 
His very sensitiveness and dread about English 
feelings and representations on American sub- - 
jects, must be construed as the highest and 
most unexceptionable proof of his deference 
towards the opinions and modes of action in 
vogue in England. ' 

But the severest thing we have seen on the 
subject of these hostile writers, who seem dis- . 
posed to stir up the old bile between the two 
countries, is an article taken from the. 
ber number of the American Quarterly Review, 
and published in a separate pamphlet of 40 
pages, entitled «‘ Miss Martineau Reviewed.” 
It proceeds from a sharp pen, though a coarse 
one, and isa running commentary on the errors 
and insidious desigris of the Malthusian in pet- 
ticoats. Her outcry for more female liberty is 
thus happily held up to ridicule:— 


“To show the absurdity of this great clamour for 
more female liberty,.see how Mag Tp Be guard 
their own rights and privileges. Will they allowa man 
to meddle with house government? Is he not-assailed 
with scornful and Tidiculous epithets, of which ‘ ben 
hussey’ and ‘ cot betty’ are but mild samples? . In fact, 
a man becomes despicable when he interferes with the 
domestic arrangements of his wife, and it is — 
fitting that it should be so; nature intended for 
different pursuits. : ¢ , 

“Miss Martineau wishes to see the day when men 
and women shall ‘ride and tie’ in out-door and in-door 
government—that when the woman is ill in bed witha 
young infant, the mgn shall make laws, send ambassa- 
dors, go to the polls, and: provide for the wants of a 
whole people ; when she has recovered sufficiently 
to bear the exposure—for the generality of women are 

men in all 
iss 


3 


of 
not * horse marines’—she is to essist the in 
these matters. We.are not quite sure that Miss Marti- 
neau intends the men to nurse the babies, or give physic 
to the maids, whilst the wife is haranguing at the polls, 
for she isnot so clear on that point. She dees, to be 
sure, give one instance of a young Southern husband 
who ‘assisted his wife in a —s but it seems 
that was for the purpose of teaching her humanity. 
“The robust health of this Malthusian makes her 
hard-hearted towards the whole sex. 
should think, as many duties as they can well . 
i Why, a wo. 
Martineau 


without assisting in mannish occupations. 
man must have the gift of nine lives, and a 
constitutign in the bargain, to rough the 
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The covert attack upon Miss Sedgwick, 
“ her friend,’’. is rebutted with no little spirit 


and effect :— - 


« After speaking of Miss Sedgwick in the most exalt- 
ed terms, so as to gratify her friends—and who that 
knows her is not her friend ?—this sly slanderer, after 
speaking thus warmly and justly, adds a stinger, and by 
way of note, too, in prder to render it more pungent and 
conspicuous. What right had this to relate an 
anecdote never intended for, and which never would 
have met, the public eye but for her base spirit—thus 

ing one of her grudgingly yielded concessions,— 
* that the Americans are #ready-witted people, and cetch 
at the meaning instantly We see that Miss Sedgwick 
and Dr. Channing’did not go with her in her programme 
of radicalism, Malthusianism, were a abolition, and 

amation. It is this which has induced her to give 
both Dr: Channing and this highly esteemed lady an 
egg-shell full of flattery‘with one hand, and a strong 
corrective with the other. We have shown how nicely 
she disposes of Dr. Channing—a man who ranks far too 
high even to be flattered by such a person as Miss Mar- 
tineau. Let us show the reader how she cancels all that 
she says of Miss Sédgwick : 

ws author of arranged the Sunday, in her 
book, omarwaet angen sry os the usual con peas or 
scribing the ily, whose she pictured, &s spe 
ing the Sunday nt + at on the water after a laborious 
week, and an attendance on public worship in the morn- 


ing. Reli conversation was described as going on 
h day. So much offence was taken at the 
idea of a Sunday sail, that the editor of the book request- 


ed the author to alter the chapter, the first print bein 
proposed to be canceled. J am sorry to say that she 
alter it. If she was converted to the popular supersti- 
tions (which is scarcely to be conceived) no more is to 
be said. Jf sot, it was a matter of principle which she 
ought not to have yielded. If are to be altered, 
an author’s convictions to be unrepresented, to avoid 
shocking religious prejudices, there is a surrender, not 
<— author's noblest prerogative, but of his high- 
est duty. - 
; “Can there be a more insidious, yet malicious reproof 
than this !—of one of her best friends too? 

* That a shallow, insincere woman—a woman who at 
all times declared that she did not intend to write a work 
on America at the very moment she was making notés 
for the purpose-—that she should rebuke the author of 
Home for having given up her principles, is too ridicu- 
lous. But we can tell this false friend, that instead of 
bringing down a host of angry' fanatics to annihilate the 
author, which certainly was her intention, she has gain- 
ed more friends by it. 

“It is the very perfection of a woman’s character 
that she yields, in small matters, gracefully, to those 
whose interests are to be consulted. The author of 
Home knew that there was no point of vital importance 
involved in the ‘sail-boat.’ She did not conceive that 
she was surrendering one of her noblest prerogatives— 
that. she was ‘shrinking from her highest duty’—when 
ahe changed the sail.boat for the conversation table.’ If 
her publisher fit to make a representation of his 
fears, the author was bound to consider those fears and 
to allay them. He foared, and very justly, that, as the 
majority of readers were opposed to such a mode of 
spending half of the Sabbath, their displeasure would 
injure the sale of the book. It was the author's duty 
to listen to this’ fair reprosentation, and her having so 
altered the offensive part, sliows her good sense and her 
sweetness of temper. 

“ But what right had Miss Martineau to place this 
fact—known only to very few—so conspicuously before 
the public eye? For what purpose did she tell the world 
that the author was friendly to bodily recreation on part 
of the sabbath? We know her motive; it was to make 
the author lar among the strict chufch people. And 
she ma © importance of it until she would make 
us believe that the author’shonourable and upright prin- 
pe se to involved in this alteration of a common in- 


But the most vigorous counterblast occurs 


— 


We commend the review in question for its 
point and the justness of its remarks ;—of the 
general coarseness by which it is pervaded, the 
less that is said the better for the author, who 
writes as if compelled to return Billingsgate 
with language of equal purity. We suspect 
the °writer to be also a woman, though she 
writes.as a man; we wonder the editor had not 
softened down some of the expressions which 
are offensive and in bad taste. 

Diary 
of Blackwood’s Magazine contains the last 
chapter of the “ Diary of a Physician,” in 
which the author takes leave of his readers in 
a powerful and very long stoty, entitled “ The 
Destroyer’ We shall endeavour to find space 
for it immediately, as also for.an.admisable re- 
view of Laborde’s Journey through Arabia Pe- 
trea, from the London Quarterly Review for 
July, in which the whole existing knowledge 


med up, forming a highly interesting addendum 
to the late “Incidents of Travel,” published 
recently by the Harpers. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friends A. K. and D. M., at the mouth of Arkan- 
sus, are a to make themselves as easy as _possi- 
ble under the circumstances, Times will change so that 


all parties must submit. The Cincinnati remittance is 
not received. 


Noticeto Postmasters.—We have received recently 
|severaf communications from postmasters endorsed Sree, 
for which we are nevertheless subjected to postage. To 
frank letters it is necessary that the p. m.’s name should 





RHODE ISLAND. 


of « Physician.—The August number} 


possessed regarding the city of Petreea is sum- |. 


they will be able todo as they wish ; in the mean time 
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